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to cross the mountain, and as the Barbarians were flying by the plain, he had met no one.
In front of him small pyramidal masses stood out in shadow, and nearer, on this side of the stream, were motionless lights level with the ground. In fact, the Carthaginians had drawn back behind the bridge, and to deceive the Barbarians, the Suffete had established numerous posts on the other bank.
Matho continued to move forward, believing that he distinguished Punic ensigns, for some horses' heads which did not move appeared in the air fixed on the top of staves, thrust in invisible stacks of arms, and he heard in the distance a great uproar, the noise of songs and clinking of cups.
Then, ignorant where he was, or how to find Spendius, quite overcome by anguish, terrified and lost in the darkness, he most impetuously retraced his steps by the same i^oute. The dawn was breaking, when from the mountain height he beheld the city, with the frames of the engines blackened by the flames leaning like giant skeletons against the walls.
All was hushed in an unusual silence and dejection. Amongst his soldiers outside the tents slept men almost naked, stretched out on their backs, or with their foreheads on their arms, supported by their cuirasses. Some of them were ungluing the bloody bandages from their legs. Those who were dying rolled their heads gently ; others dragged themselves along to fetch their comrades a drink. Along the narrow paths sentinels patrolled to keep themselves warm, or kept their faces turned towards the horizon, with their pikes on their shoulders in a savage attitude.